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Introduction 


When first enrolling in college, most students are 
required to demonstrate their readiness for college- 
level work. Placement into credit-bearing courses 
in mathematics and English has traditionally been 
based on the results of standardized assessments 
alone, and students who do not score at the thresh- 
old designated by the college or by state policy are 
typically assigned to a developmental education 1 
course. The theory behind this approach has been 
that students who are not quite ready for college- 
level work need to receive developmental support to 
prepare them to succeed in credit-bearing courses 
at a later date. Unfortunately, in practice, that tra- 
jectory does not always work as planned. 

According to data from the U.S. Department 
of Education’s 2009 Beginning Postsecondary 
Students Longitudinal Study, about 68 percent of 
students who began at a public two-year college 
took one or more developmental courses in the 
six years after their initial college entry (Scott- 
Clayton, 2012). However, these courses may not 
always be effective in helping students’ success, 
as college completion rates are particularly low 
among students who are required to take devel- 
opmental coursework (Dadgar, 2012; Martorell & 
McFarlin, 2011; Scott-Clayton & Rodriguez, 2012). 
Accordingly, policymakers and practitioners have 
begun questioning the effectiveness of current 


1 This brief uses the term developmental education, 
which is also commonly referred to as remedial education . 


developmental education systems, the process for 
assessing and placing students into developmen- 
tal courses, and the design and makeup of the 
courses themselves. 

Recognizing that developmental education has not 
always provided a sufficient gateway into college- 
level work, states across the country are looking 
closely at the number of students being placed into 
developmental education in their colleges and con- 
sidering options for how to get more students into 
credit-bearing courses more quickly with the best 
chances for success. Placement practices for devel- 
opmental education are particularly relevant right 
now for the states whose grade 11 students are tak- 
ing the Common Core-aligned PARCC and Smarter 
Balanced assessments for the first time. With these 
students set to enter higher education in fall 2016, 
state systems are in a position to learn how well 
these new tests may predict college readiness and 
to further consider how to mitigate developmental 
education placements. 
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Developmental Education Reforms: 
Examples from the States 


States and institutions are using several different 
models to reform their developmental education 
programs, with a focus on getting students into 
credit-bearing coursework more quickly. The dif- 
ferent approaches to these reforms depend, in part, 
on the subject matter (mathematics or English), the 
local context, and the particular needs of the student 
population (Nodine, Dadgar, Venezia, & Bracco, 
2013). For instance, the reforms may address the 
design of the developmental courses, when and 
where the developmental courses are offered, or 
how students are determined to be “ready” for 
credit-bearing coursework. See Box 1: Approaches 
to Reforming Developmental Education Curriculum 
and Placement Policies (page 3) for descriptions of 
some specific approaches to reforming developmen- 
tal education curriculum and placement policies. 

To address the challenge of large numbers of stu- 
dents being placed into developmental education 
and not enough moving on and succeeding in subse- 
quent credit-bearing courses, several of the Core to 
College states have undertaken statewide efforts to 
redesign their developmental education programs. 
This brief describes two of these particular efforts 
and identifies some of the key lessons learned from 
these efforts to date. 

Colorado 

The Colorado Community College System (CCCS), 
comprising 13 institutions, is currentlyredesigning 
its developmental education program. In Colorado, 
as in many other states, a number of students who 
start developmental courses fail to complete a col- 
lege degree. The goal of redesigning the CCCS pro- 
gram and curriculum is to “accelerate students by 
reducing the amount of time, number of develop- 
mental credits, and number of courses in the devel- 
opmental sequence so students can be successful in 
a college-level course” (CCCS, 2013). 


Redesigning the Developmental Education 
Program 

A cross-institution developmental education task 
force spent 18 months studying approaches in other 
states as well as exemplar programs within the 
state. Drawing on successful examples across the 
country, including Baltimore County Community 
College’s model, the task force identified four key 
strategies to meet the needs of students in devel- 
opmental courses: acceleration, contextualization, 
mainstreaming, and career pathways (programs of 
study). According to Marilyn Smith, a former com- 
munity college faculty member and dean, and a 
member of the task force, the strength of Colorado's 
approach was freedom and flexibility: the redesign 
team was not given a specific mandate of what to 
do or what the solution should look like. To better 
understand the problem, they reviewed data, includ- 
ing student responses to a survey from the Center 
for Community College Student Engagement as well 
as relevant student data from their own institutions. 
Each college was encouraged to try out innovative 
practices that met the needs of their students to 
move them more efficiently to enrollment in credit- 
bearing courses; some of these practices became 
part of the final, systemwide task force proposal. 

In February 2013, the task force designed a new set 
of common English and mathematics developmen- 
tal education courses, using backward design prin- 
ciples, based on what students need to know on their 
first day of a credit-bearing course. The aim was to 
get students into 100-level (entry-level) classes no 
later than their second term of college enrollment. 
For mathematics, the task force identified three dif- 
ferent potential pathways for students (non-transfer, 
non-algebra transfer, and algebra) depending on 
their ultimate career goal or major area of inter- 
est, and created separate developmental courses for 
these different pathways. As of fall 2014, only these 
newly designed common courses were offered for 
those students requiring developmental education 
in all of Colorado’s community colleges. 

Colorado’s new developmental education model uses 
a combination of aligned and accelerated courses 
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Box 1. Approaches to Reforming Developmental Education Curriculum and Placement Policies 


Compress or Modularize the Content 

One potential approach to redesigning developmen- 
tal education curriculum is to compress curricular 
sequences, eliminating some of the layers of develop- 
mental education previously required. For instance, 
where a student might previously have been designated 
as needing two semesters of developmental English, a 
new course might be designed to fit that content into 
one semester, thus accelerating the student’s path into 
credit-bearing courses. Research (Hern, 2010) has indi- 
cated that the more exit points a student has between 
enrolling in developmental education and subsequent 
credit-bearing courses, the more likely they are to drop 
out. The accelerated semester thus gives students one 
less chance to exit the system. 

Another approach to redesigning developmental edu- 
cation curriculum is to “modularize” the content, which 
involves, for instance, taking a semester-long develop- 
mental course and dividing it up into distinct modules 
that address specific competencies or skills (Nodine et 
al., 2013). Through this modularization approach, diag- 
nostic placement tests are used to determine the spe- 
cific areas in which a student needs additional support 
to be ready for college-level courses. In modularization, 
students are required to focus only on those identified 
areas in which they need additional support— through 
customized intervention modules targeted to address 
the specific competencies or skills that they need to 
improve— and not on content areas that they have 
already mastered. Modularization is one way to provide 
a more targeted approach to developmental education 
that focuses on students’ needs and enables them to 
get through the necessary developmental curriculum 
more quickly. 

Transition Courses or Co-Requisites 

Eliminating stand-alone developmental education 
courses at the postsecondary level is another strat- 
egy for reforming developmental education. One way 
to do this is by moving the developmental course into 
the senior year of high school. Senior year transition 
courses rely on determining a student’s readiness at 
the end of grade 11. Students identified as needing 
additional support to be ready for college-level math- 
ematics and/or English courses would enroll in transi- 
tion courses during grade 12. These transition courses 
are specifically designed to get students ready for 


entry-level credit-bearing courses, and students who 
demonstrate mastery of the content in these courses 
are then able to enroll directly into credit-bearing 
courses upon entering college. 

Alternatively, developmental support can be provided 
to students while they are taking their first credit- 
bearing gateway courses. For instance, developmental 
support can be provided through a co-requisite course 
that a student takes concurrently with the correlating 
gateway course. These co-requisite courses provide 
additional support and detail in the academic area. 
Concurrent developmental support can also be given 
to students through additional tutoring or additional 
class sessions with the instructor of the gateway course. 

Multiple Measures for Placement Decisions 

Another way that states are reforming developmental 
education is by examining and updating the policies for 
how students are placed into developmental courses in 
the first place. Placement into college-level courses— 
particularly at the community college level— has tra- 
ditionally been based on the results of standardized 
test scores alone. However, recent research has shown 
that standardized tests may not be the most accu- 
rate measure for placing students into credit-bearing 
courses— particularly when used as the sole measure for 
placement— and often result in “severe error” in which 
students are placed into developmental education 
when they could actually succeed in the college-level 
course (Belfield & Crosta, 2012; Scott-Clayton, 2012). 

Researchers have identified the use of multiple mea- 
sures as a way to increase placement accuracy, and 
have suggested that using multiple measures to inform 
placement decisions may more comprehensively 
support the transition from high school to entry-level, 
credit-bearing college coursework.. Common multiple 
measures include, but are not limited to, additional 
test scores from alternate assessments, high school 
grade point average (GPA), high school grades in 
specific classes, life experiences, and counselor input 
and referrals (Bracco et al., 2014). Many states and 
institutions are experimenting with the use of multiple 
measures to inform placement decisions in an attempt 
to identify more students who might be ready for 
college-level courses than would be indicated by their 
scores on a single standardized test alone. 
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and co-requisite courses. Students testing two levels 
below college-ready have the option of taking one of 
the new compressed, accelerated courses. A supple- 
mental lab is also available for courses at that level. 
Students who test one level below college-ready have 
the option of taking a college-level course along 
with a co-requisite supplemental lab. 

Common course numbering — in which the same 
course numbers are used across all colleges within 
the Colorado Community College System — has 
eased the transition to this systemwide develop- 
mental education model. 

A team from Rutgers University is conducting an 
evaluation of the redesigned program, including 
tracking students’ successful completion (i.e., "C” 
or better) of gateway courses and student persis- 
tence over time. First-year study results compar- 
ing the performance of the students enrolled in 
the redesigned courses with students in traditional 
developmental courses suggest that the redesigned 
model is working (Feres et al., 2015). For example, 
students enrolled in the redesigned developmental 
mathematics courses achieved similar success rates 
to those enrolled in the old developmental mathe- 
matics sequence, but achieved those results in one 
semester rather than three years. Across all of the 
new developmental education offerings, the success 
rate was highest for students who took the English 
co-requisite course concurrently with the college- 
level writing course. Overall, Rutgers University’s 
preliminary data on student achievement in the 
new co-requisite courses mirror national data for 
student achievement in co-requisite courses. 

Developing a New Assessment for Placement 
Decisions 

The Colorado Community College System is also in 
the early stages of implementing a new assessment 
that will use a range of measures that guidance coun- 
selors can use when placing students. Anecdotal 
evidence from faculty had suggested that results 
from ACCUPLACER — one of several assessments 
currently used by Colorado to determine place- 
ment decisions — led to students being over-placed 


into developmental courses. The new assessment, 
which is in the process of being implemented as a 
replacement to ACCUPLACER, will capture a range 
of information, including students' non-cognitive 
skills, such as study skills, grit and persistence, and 
test-taking ability. It will also include benchmark- 
ing questions related to the newly redesigned course 
sequence. For example, English benchmarking 
questions will measure how well students can write 
an essay, write an argumentative response, and read 
a complex text. Mathematics benchmarking ques- 
tions will be based on three mathematics pathways: 
applied mathematics, statistics, and algebra. 

When validation studies are available for the PARCC 
and Smarter Balanced assessments, Colorado’s new 
assessment and placement process will also take 
those scores into account. The new process also 
puts an emphasis on having an academic and career 
plan, meeting with an advisor, and letting students 
know what resources are available. The hope is 
that this new assessment and placement process 
will help narrow the gap between high school and 
credit-bearing courses and improve students’ suc- 
cess rates in college. 

There have been several implementation challenges 
with this redesigned system. Former Community 
College Coordinator of Developmental Education 
Bitsy Cohn says that advisory staff need to rethink 
how to use their limited time to take into account 
more complex student profiles. In addition, the 
new approach to “just-in-time remedial education” 
puts more weight on co-requisite courses linked to 
credit-bearing courses. This represents a signifi- 
cant culture shift that makes some faculty nervous. 
“Compressing and pushing faster is frightening for 
a lot of people," says Cohn. Faculty-to-faculty train- 
ing, working closely to inform campus advisors, 
and developing effective communication vehicles 
for students and families will begin to address 
some of these issues. 

North Carolina 

The North Carolina Community College System 
(NCCCS) is one of the largest systems of higher 
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education in the country, with 58 institutions serv- 
ing more than 850,000 students per year (NCCCS, 
2015a). Concerns that more than 65 percent of 
its students were being placed into remediation 
prompted the NCCCS to examine the costs and effi- 
cacy of its developmental education system. 

National research conducted by the Community 
College Research Center (CCRC) indicated that stu- 
dents who had been assigned to significant amounts 
of remediation were unlikely to complete their 
remedial sequence and enroll in a credit-bearing 
course (Morrissey & Liston, 2012). These findings, 
coupled with concerns about the high cost of reme- 
diation, spurred the NCCCS’s 2009 adoption of a 
comprehensive Developmental Education Initiative 
that was led by NCCCS President Scott Ralls. The 
initiative created statewide policy teams focused 
on implementing strategies to increase the number 
of students enrolling in and successfully complet- 
ing college-level courses. In addition to focusing on 
redesigning the developmental education curricu- 
lum, these teams considered changes to assessment 
and placement policy and worked closely with the 
K-12 sector on curricular alignment. 

Redesigning the Developmental Education 
Curriculum 

One of the key components of North Carolina’s 
Developmental Education Initiative was redesign- 
ing the developmental education curriculum. The 
new state policy involved creating content-specific 
task forces that focused on redesigning the develop- 
mental education curriculum in English and math- 
ematics; these teams included faculty from both 
developmental education and specific academic 
departments. To focus their work, they were given 
a set of guiding principles to consider as they rede- 
signed the curriculum: 

» The new curriculum will be modular. 

» Developmental students will be able to complete 
the curriculum in an academic year. 

» The new curriculum will be flexible enough to 
allow students to complete their developmental 


mathematics requirements at a pace appropriate 
to their needs and knowledge. 

» Diagnostic testing will assure appropriate place- 
ment into modules. 

» Each college will implement the new modular 
curriculum in a way that is appropriate for the 
needs and resources of the college. 

» The modules will be rich in context and concep- 
tual understanding. (NCCCS, 2011) 

The resulting mathematics curriculum includes 
eight four-week modules. Each module is sequen- 
tial and includes a set of developmental learning 
objectives identified by the task force. The modules 
are structured to give students multiple opportuni- 
ties at which they can exit from developmental edu- 
cation, depending on the college-level mathematics 
course that they intend to take. Therefore, some 
students only take the first four or five modules, 
while others take the entire eight-module sequence. 

The redesigned developmental English curriculum 
includes three eight-week modules that integrate 
reading and English, which had previously been 
kept separate in the developmental curriculum. 

Changing the Assessment and Placement Policy 

In addition to the curricular redesign, the 
Developmental Education Initiative involved mak- 
ing changes to the NCCCS’s assessment and place- 
ment policies. Because the CCRC research that 
NCCCS commissioned highlighted problems with 
the accuracy of the system’s current placement 
methods, the NCCCS decided to both develop a 
new assessment and adopt a new policy that would 
consider multiple measures (beyond just a single 
assessment) for placement decisions. 

In 2012, the North Carolina State Board of 
Community Colleges contracted with the College 
Board to develop a new diagnostic placement test 
to replace the ACCUPLACER and COMPASS and to 
help redesign the developmental education curricu- 
lum (NCCCS, 2015b). Faculty from across the state 
reviewed sample test items and received training 
on the new tests. The initial mathematics test was 
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revised based on feedback to better match the content 
of the new mathematics curriculum. The new North 
Carolina Diagnostic Assessment and Placement Test 
(NC DAP) for English launched in 2013 and the new 
mathematics test launched in 2014. 

In addition to the new diagnostic tests, in 2013 the 
state approved the Multiple Measures for Placement 
Policy. For mathematics placement decisions, the 
policy calls for the use of "multiple measures for 
placement using high school transcript GPA from 
four high school mathematics courses (Algebra 1, 
Geometry, Algebra II [or the Common Core equiv- 
alent], and one additional mathematics course) 
and/or standardized test scores,” and establishes a 
hierarchy of measures for colleges to use to deter- 
mine recent high school graduates’ readiness for 
college-level courses (North Carolina State Board 
of Community Colleges, 2013). NCCCS colleges 
could opt to begin implementing this policy as early 
as fall 2013. Required implementation has been 
pushed back to fall 2016, in part to allow colleges 
more time to improve their automated systems for 
uploading high school GPAs and grades from spe- 
cific requisite courses (North Carolina State Board 
of Community Colleges, 2015). 

Collaborating with Multiple Sectors to 
Strengthen Alignment 

In July 2012, state leadership from the Department of 
Public Instruction, the NCCCS, and North Carolina 
public and independent colleges and universi- 
ties (with later additions from the Office of the 
Governor, North Carolina New Schools, and the 
North Carolina Chamber of Commerce) created 
the NC Ready for Success Steering Committee. 
The steering committee’s goal was to "strengthen 
the alignment between sectors so that students 
experienced smoother transitions and were better 
prepared for post-secondary experiences” (North 
Carolina Ready for Success, 2013). 

In 2015, the State Board of Community Colleges 
approved the NC Ready for Success Career and 
College Readiness Definition. This definition enabled 
North Carolina to have a common reference point 


for what it means to be career and college ready 
and what the placement requirements are in each of 
North Carolina's higher education institutions. 

Practical Advice 


Drawing from the experiences of Colorado and 
North Carolina and their efforts to reform their 
developmental education systems, below is practical 
advice for states that may be considering how best 
to undertake developmental education reforms. 

Support from the ground up. Representatives 
from both Colorado and North Carolina noted the 
importance of utilizing "ground-up” approaches to 
these reforms. Getting the involvement and buy-in 
of faculty, particularly for curriculum redesign, is 
critical for the long-term success of any reforms 
that are implemented. In addition, it is important to 
have the support of upper-level leadership to push 
the new policies through. 

Cross-sector collaboration. To effectively rede- 
sign developmental education, educators from 
both higher education and K-12 must collaborate 
and come to a common understanding of what 
is expected of students on the first day of credit- 
bearing courses. The North Carolina Ready for 
Success Steering Committee helped create wide- 
spread support for course alignment and redesign 
efforts, cross-sector articulation agreements, and 
cross-sector support for career and college readi- 
ness standards. 

Link redesign to current gateway courses. When 
redesigning developmental education curriculum, 
it is critical to link the redesigned courses directly 
to gateway courses. Colorado utilized a “reverse- 
design” approach in which the task force first asked 
what students need to know on their first day in the 
credit-bearing gateway course, then designed the 
developmental and co-requisite courses to align 
with those requirements. 

Consider the use of multiple measures for place- 
ment decisions. As the new Common Core-aligned 
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assessments come into play and as research indi- 
cates that the current assessments typically used 
for placement often have a high degree of placement 
error (Belheld & Crosta, 2012), states may want to 
consider updating their policies to allow for the 
use of multiple measures for placement decisions. 
The use of additional measures beyond just the tra- 
ditionally used standardized assessment results, 
whether they are the Common Core-aligned assess- 
ments and/or additional measures such as GPA or 
recommendations from teachers or counselors, 
may enable greater numbers of students to enter 
directly into credit-bearing courses than was the 
case when using only the results of a standardized 
assessment to determine placement decisions. 

Promote consistency with flexibility. In both of the 
state examples presented in this brief, the updated 
statewide systems and policies still allow for some 
flexibility at the campus level. For example, North 
Carolina's definition of college and career readi- 
ness describes common placement practices for 
the community college system, but allows for 
local campus variation on the required cut scores 
used for placement into the public universities. In 
Colorado, individual colleges were encouraged to 
test out different innovations for revamping their 
developmental education practices based on what 
they felt would work best for their particular stu- 
dent populations. 

Learn from what other states and institutions 
have done. In redesigning its developmental edu- 
cation program, Colorado looked very closely 
at the efforts already underway both within the 
state and across the country to find the model that 
would fit best. Colorado representatives advocate 
for anyone undertaking this type of reform to look 
at what others are doing, ask questions, and adapt 
the reforms as necessary to fit the particular state 
and system needs. 

Use validation studies and data to understand 
the impact of reforms. Prior to redesigning their 
developmental education systems, both Colorado 
and North Carolina looked closely at their data to 
determine how many students were being placed 


into developmental education and how successful 
these students were in moving on to credit-bearing 
courses. Utilizing relevant data is valuable not only 
for determining where there are problems with the 
current system that need to be addressed, but also 
for measuring whether students are having more 
success under the redesigned policies. In addition, 
validation studies that examine how well current 
assessments predict student success in gateway 
courses are crucial for understanding whether the 
current placement system is working or needs to be 
reformed. 

Develop a deliberate communication strategy. 
Communication is another critical piece of the 
reform process. In North Carolina, a massive com- 
munication effort included statewide convenings, 
regular updates on the website, and communication 
outreach to campuses and prospective students. 

There is no "quick fix.” As the work in Colorado 
and North Carolina illustrates, reforming a devel- 
opmental education system can take many years. 
While no “quick fix” should be expected, states can 
begin in earnest to use the implementation of the 
Common Core and the new aligned assessments to 
examine the implications of updated curriculum 
and assessments for developmental education. 

Now is an important time for states to examine 
the efficacy and efficiency of their developmen- 
tal education efforts. Through the new Common 
Core-aligned assessments, a new set of scores will 
be available to states and institutions to consider in 
their placement processes. It is time for states to ask 
whether and how they will use these new scores for 
placement, and whether the developmental educa- 
tion systems currently in place will be sufficient to 
serve students who are identified as needing addi- 
tional support for success in college-level courses. 
Colorado and North Carolina have begun to build 
systems in advance of the release of new Common 
Core-aligned assessment scores; other states 
should think hard about how the new scores will 
impact policy shifts for placement. 
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